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the character of Verres, he etched the portrait of a profligate,
an unscrupulous governor, a scoundrel, an infidel to his
religion and country, a reckless, selfish, low-living black-
guard. In the Letter to Marcus Crassus, Marlborough is
addressed in language that the simplest farm-labourer could
understand. The letter is a lay sermon on the vice of
avarice, and every point and illustration are taken from
Marlborough's life with such telling application that Marl-
borough himself must have taken thought as he read it.
" N"o man," Swift finely concludes, ce of true valour and true
understanding, upon whom this vice has stolen unawares;
when he is convinced he is guilty, will suffer it to remain in
his breast an hour."

But these attentions to the Whigs as a party and as
individuals were, after all, but the by-play of the skilled
orator preparing the minds of his hearers for the true pur-
pose in hand. That purpose may originally have been to
fix the ministry in the country's favour; but Swift having
fulfilled it, and so discharged his office, turned it, as indeed
he could not help turning it, and as later in the Drapier's
Letters he turned another purpose, to the persuasion of an
acceptance of those broad principles which so influenced
political thought during the last years of the reign of Queen
Anne. It is with these principles in his mind that Dr.
Johnson confessed that Swift "dictated for a time the
political opinions of the English nation." He recalled the
nation to a consideration of the Constitution; he attributed
to the people (because, of course, they had elected the new
ministry into power) an appreciation of what was best for
the protection of their ancient privileges and rights. The
past twenty years had been a period of mismanagement,
in^which the Constitution had been ignored; " but the body
of the people is wiser; and by the choice they have made,
shew they do understand our Constitution, and would bring
it back to the old form." " The nation has groaned under